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The Scientific 
Training of Children 

ocJBDceo ox IS the truth, and a most import- 
a(j ant truth, that a gemus does 
p exist m the subconscious of 
|| every mmd Every child i s 
ocarJCHTOo b om w it h that interior so me- 
thmg which when 'developed can produce 
renmrk^le abifibpxextraordinary f^nt and 
r^re geniu^ It is therMofe'bfTEe highesf 
importance that the young mmd be so 
tramed that all of its latent power and 
capacity be developed, because everybody 
should be given the opportunity to become 
as much as possible 

Jn the past we beheved that if any- child 
was not bora with remarkable ability no 
system _of trainmg could give him such 
abihty beheved there was very httle 
m him bfe(‘'<iuse we did not see any signs of 
talent onHhe surface "We therefore con- 
cluded that he would have to hve his life 
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as an ordinary mortal. But now we know 
that every child is bom with something of 
exceptional possibihty in him, whether it 
shows on the surface or not And we also 
know that that something can be brought 
to the surface by the proper system of tram- 
mg This bemg the truth no child should be 
neglected simply because he does not mani- 
fest exceptional brilliancy m the beginning 
There is lust as much tal e nt and geniu s 
^ the dull^hilH as m the bright child, the 
6nl ^di5ermce bem g that m the latter genius 
HaTBec^e active, while in tl^ formeFit is as 
yet mactive But it can be made active m 
eVierymnrrdT'o ite fullest capacity and power 
In the scientific trainmg of children the first 
prmciple to be recognized and applied is, 
that remarkable abihty, extraordmary talent 
and rare gemus does exist m the deeper 
mentahty of everj^ child And that what- 
ever exists m the deeper mentahty can be 
developed and brought out mto tangible 
expression for practical use It is only a 
matter of knowmg how 
The behef that child trainmg should be 
deferred untd the ages of six, eight or ten 
is not consistent with the natural law of 
development Such is simply a behef that 
has ongmated from the fact that the modem 
system of trainmg is m so many mstances 
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detrimental to the best mental welfare of the 
child, the reason bemg that it tends entirely 
too much to cram the surface of the mmd, 
thus overworkmg and stupefying m many 
mstances what mteUect there may be m 
action on the surface As a system it does 
not bung out the greater mentality of the 
mmd, not knowmg that that greater capacity 
has existence 

The fact is that the proper development 
of the child cannot begm too soon, for when 
the development is proper, every day will 
add to the strength and power of the child's 
nature, both physically and metaph5^ically 
What can be done now should be done now, 
for if it is not done now it will have to be 
done later But no tune should be lost, and 
no energy wasted Everythmg should be 
made to count because what is not for a 
person is mvariably agamst him. 

Every child hcis the latent capacity to 
become much and achieve much The child 
that remams ordmary remams ordinary 
because it is neglected It is not bemg 
taught to brmg out the power, the talent and 
the greatness that exists witlun But if we 
wish to promote the welfare of the mdividual 
as weU as the race, and we all do, we cannot 
afford to neglect a smgle child 

After havmg recognized the prmciple that 
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every child is bom with capacity for greatness 
the next step is to so tram the child, both in - 
thought and action, that eveiything he may 
do will tend to brmg but the talent and the 
gemus that does exist within him In othe r 
words, he should be tramed to so live thatT^ 
thi ngs & his Me^wiHwork together for the pro-' 
motion of the one great purr^se— the brmgm g 
out into practical use every s park of ^ ealness 

that he mayj nb erently. possess, And"evefv 

chdd does possess the edacity for greatness, 
supenonty and high worth This capacity 
we all have inherited from our one Supreme 
Source — a fact which modem psychology 
has demonstrated conclusively Therefore 
we should act accordmgly, mal^g it possible 
for every person to be all that is m him to be 
To tram the child to develop and bring 
forth the best that is m him, we must first 
t ram him to mahe true use and full use of 
thos^ elements, forces andTacultiesThat are 
alread y active m his life This will not only 
turn ail active forces to good account now, 
but wiU also make the outer mmd a more per- 
fect channel through which the genius from 
withm may be expressed when we proceed 
^ to develop that gemus 

In this connection the fast essential is to 
give proper duection to th e_energy~ihah is 
g enerated in the svstem_of every cMd The 
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average child gen erates an e normous amoimt 
of energy, and^ot being taugh^hov^jb 
nse~~tliis e nergy bums ~ it up " recld^sT^ 
mischi evously liarhajously, and too^' often 
abu siM ySotb^Q>^eJl.and^j:lie^ He^ 
constantly scolded and frequently punished 
for domg what he simply has to do - The 
energy is there and he is positively unable 
to rest until he has disposed of it m some way 
For the^fact is, so long as he is not taught how 
to use this energy orderly and constructively, 
he will follow primitive tendencies and use it 
disorderly and destructively 

Here we should remember that no child 
was ever punished justly. So long as parents 
do not teach a child how to dispose of surplus 
, energy to good account the child cannot be 
blamed for usmg that energy recklessly, which 
usually means destructively And prac- 
facally aU mischief among ctul drehlcambe 
tracedTTo one cau se_..J:hat_is.._a_superabun- 
dancg^f^eneigyLWithmoJbibsdedge-as-to^- 
v^hdesome-nse Therefore what the mis- 
chievous child needs is not a switch, but a 
httle more practical mstruction The rod 
never conveyed^ any knowledge and .r^er 
. 'v^ And no one can expect to avoid the 
wrong imtil he knows the right. 

Punishment may_^ppi^s evil tendencies, 

- butg ^abes no t producetihL^eff e Ftehdehci^ 
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And what is very important, no form of sup- 
pression ever produced a permanent good. 
The good, the true, and the worthy come 
not from suppression, but from proper 
direction. The surplus energy of the child 
should never be suppressed, for suppressed 
energy is wasted energy, and power is too 
valuable to be thrown away. 

We cannot have too much power when we 
know how to apply it m the buildmg of a 
great life And this is what every child 
should be taught ]ust as soon as he can under- 
stand simple words The child should not 
be permitted to waste his surplus energy m 
wild conduct and harum-scarum hvmg simply 
because a false conception of human nature 
has taught us to believe that " boys must 
be boys ” The fact is, boys do not have to be 
boys m the barbarous sense, and they do not 
have to be mischievous m order to prove 
there' is somethmg in them. We do not 
have to be savages in boyhood m order to 
amount to somethmg m manhood. 

Such a view of life is simply the result of 
deep-dyed ignorance of cMd psychology 
, And because we have been ignorant along this 
Ime so long, it has become a habit to beheve 
such absurdities. However, these behefs 
must be elimmated completely if we wish to 
tram our children to become all that they 
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have the power to become. Though we must 
not go to the opposite extreme and beheve, 
as some pseudo-pious, rmdeveloped mmds 
beheve, that the child must remam m the 
" seen, but not heard atUtude m order to 
be good 

It is not.in acti vitv or lifeless peacefulne ss 
that produces^ Qodness. but an extraordmarv 
^ount of life and action ap phedjn _a whole - 
some, constructive manner The child that 
Is alive wilTnec^saniy be noisy, though the 
same is true of the mechanics who are bmld- 
mg a sky-scraper But noisy children aviU not 
disturb us when we know that noise is to 
some extent a necessary part of the makmg 
of things 

It IS not noise among chi ldren that sh ould 
be eiimmated, buFtfie reckless and destruc - 
ti ve use blenergy Parents who have a 
hSbit of "rompeilijig their children to be 
absolutely qmet are actually placmg a serious 
obstacle m the way of "the future welfare 
of those children , because to suppress 
energy is not only to waste energy — ^it is 
worse than that, for contmued suppression 
will after a while decrease the amoimt of 
energy generated , and the less energy you 
generate m your system the less you can 
accomphsh 
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oceDGMDoQ tram the child to make pro- 
B b Stable use of surplus energy 

pip there are several methods that 
■ X fe may be employed to advan- 
oCgTDcSTio tage The first of these is to 
find t he^jaatuial-^talenrs jaOheL-child^.a^ 
t hen give him work to do at fre quent-inter- 
va ls that will brmg those talents mto -play 
Ttus will develop those talents and at the 
.same time turn the mmd away more and 
more from the tendency to be wild, reckless 
or mischievous 

There are parents, however, that do not 
care to have their children develop such 
f talents as may appear m childhood unless 
those talents are considered whoUy respec- 
table But to secure the best resu lts_every 
child should be developed along the hne j^ 
natural aptitudepand should not be for ced 
t o do somethmg different s implv, To. please 
tHe~Tiigh-toned notions o f paren ts or near 
r ^ations 

We must remember that a ge mus is a 
genius, h o matter what his occupation may 
be 3^d in the long run it is not a certam 
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Ebnour, happiness and dne^ reward. There 
are'^iroesTTSwever, 'when it is advisable 
to develop the child mind along lines that 
are entirely different from the talents that 
are mdicated m the beginnmg, though this 
is a subject that will be discussed later on 
The behef that children should never 
work, but only play, is also a mistake A 
certam amount of wprk is necessary to the 
best result m the development of the child, 
because aU energy that is apphed m work is 
turned mto constructive channels, and will 
produce the tendency of construction m the 
system The stronger -this tendency is m the 
system the more rapidly will the various 
faculties and talents develop, provided, of 
course, such development is desired And 
those tendenaes that are established m , 
childhood are always the strongest 
Therefore, to tram the young ,. i f lin d to d o 

so metlung con sjxuctive, that is, to be 

engaged more o£j[ ess m wo rk. is_Jiigblv 
imp ortan t TEs is especially true when 
the child is given work that he hkes Though 
m this connection we must remember that 
when the child is compeUed'to do too much, 
even of that which he likes, the work becomes 
drudgery and has a detrimental effect The 
child should be permitted to choose his work 
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and the amount of time to be given to such 
work , and he will do it wisely and faithfully 
if well mstructed as well as thoroughly 
trusted by the parent 

Remember here to have fait h m your 
children Live~cdhstau1d^n bhe laitETt hat 
'they ' c^ 'aM'~Willr~I[15prv yd 
lggperiv7~and'd: h5V'~Wnrseld6mrh ever, fail 
td*^b~s'cr 

4 ~T]at”young mmds despise work is not the 
truth There is scarcely a boy who does 
not long to do somethmg usef^, provided 
he IS permitted to choose his work and is not 
driven While the average lady of four 
would be more than dehghted to help 
mother m many ways if she were only per- 
mitted , and she ought to be permitted, 
even if all her work had to be done over 
For if she were gradually mstructed and 
made to feel that her efforts were truly 
appreciated, she would soon become a most 
valuable assistant, and at the same time she 
would develop the constructive tendency m 
her mmd 

The idea of givmg children somethmg use- 
ful to do at frequent mtervals is first, to turn 
more and more energy mto t hemrocess-of-GoS- 
^ruction , and second, to_cultivateJ:he_atl. 
oT^omg thmgs It is practical results that 
'count, and wfen the axt of domg thmgs is 
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developed early m life will come easy later 
on to turn all ttungs to practical use. The 
importance of this becomes very evident 
when we know how many bnght mmds 
accomphsh httle more than nothmg because 
they do not have the knack of making them- 
selves practical 

However, th e idea of puttmg children t o 
work at amdhmg an d everythm g. simply 
because we need their a ssistance, is amistake 
SucITarcourse ' iviU'noTproduce good results, 
but will, m the majonty of mstances, prove 
detrimental to the child The child should 
be given work for which there is natural 
aptitude. Help him to select that work 
and direct him m turning his best talents into 
his efforts He will thereby not only pro- 
mote his development along natural Imes, 
but a great deal of energy that w'as previously 
wasted w'lll be turned to good account ; that 
IS, his energ}'- will have become a building 
pow'er m his mmd and personahty 

The .modem^nden cy to combi ne indu s- 
tnal brain^_withmvteUectua]_1ht;a^pgj[n_^^ 
’‘ nuBlic schools iT a move m JthejnghLdiiection, 
though it^^iU^hot fulfil its purpose com- 
pletel}’’ until each child is given practical 
trainmg" along the fines for which he is 
naturally fitted. We must adapt the edu ca- 
tional sy stem to th e needs,ot.ihe-bluIcir-and 



not compel the child to become si mply a cor 

Another method through which the child 
may dispose more properly of a great deal of 
surplus energy is to have him eng age jn play 
that re^ mres jusT^s much tEdught as act iog. 
Th is wilTr^uce t he action so me^ajtspjjiat 
therelvni'belHrnpisQiaiid more order ;_t]^ 
mtefesl’'^^ be~~deeper, the "ple^ure m ucS 
greatery "andT considerable energ y_jgilL,be 
dxa^vhlnto th e mm d, th us mcreasmg t he 
capacily~Wd the_ ^ver o flnentality 
"liowever, we must not try to feed the mmd 
with extra energy at the expense of the body 
We cannot afford to do this because a strong 
mmd requires a strong, vigorous body. But 
all that en er gy that is not r equired m tiieb ody 
oTtEe aver a ge child, and there is a gf^t deal, 
^ould be tuin'e"d~mto the nmid~ It~^duld 
hot be wasted, and the simplest method for 
tummg it mto the mmd is to encour^ e 
children to en gag e to som e_extent3n-pIav 
w here considerable th ought is require^ Such 
play always gives the great est pleasure 
It \^“thef efote TDe^" m easy matter to get 
children to make such play a permanent 
part of their daily enjoyment 

In this connection we should remember 
that the child must play, and that pleasure 
IS just as necessary to the growmg mmds as 
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sunshine is to the flowers of the field, though 
this IS true of all minds m a measure, whether 
they are under ten or over nmety, or any- 
where between No mmd can deyelpE-pr 
remam healthy unless if receives a certain 
^imiTffirof~5n myment"everv day , ~ jQl young 
peb^e should nave a good time and they 
should contmue young as long as they hve, 
but they should not be taught to beheve that 
reckless hvmg between the ages of twelve 
and twenty constitutes real pleasure. 

We are too well aware of the fact that the 
good time that the average person takes 
usually lasts until twenty or twenty-two only, 
when it IS followed by a decrease m personal 
power and mental activity, and not infre- 
quently by some chrome ailment that lasts 
all through life We do not have to violate 
natural laws m order to enjoy ourselves^ 
this, however, too many young people do 
as we all know But such is not pleasure 
It IS men tal in toxication^ An d the resu lt 
is'Tlin^giHs"ffequenlIv_]nib.^ bloom of 
;yoffiQrianfl7IEe3oy^-jtheiiLjbrilIiancy. them 
vigour and th eir ambition, while th e maj qrity 
df'bbthsekes.Ibse.more^or less o f their hea lth, 
working capaaty>and.vinhty ’ , 

we cannot blame the young people. 
They hav^ surplus energy that they^simiflyi_ 
m^tnijspo^J^ 'fAnd’Thiey^ave not^been 
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taught how to usej :heic.energv m such a way 
fhai rglHiure m a y be sec ured iiTconnectibn, 
wHff a co nstant developmenr~ or~ ^fgatet 
aBni^Ja^__go:ffier. It is therefore' Eipily 
important that the cluld be tramed early to 
seek pleasures that give mental en]05mient 
as as physical The happy blendmg of 
both, enjoyed m perfect harmony with the 
laws of Me, will brmg the best results, 
and such a mode of en]03ment wiU be all 
gam, with absolutely no loss 
After the child has passed the sixth or 
seventh year it should be taught t o conserve 
i te energies consaous ly,withm it i~o\vn sy stem _ 
by concen^atmg attention for a few imnutes 
every u]pbn~nie various nervFcentres , 
wEileduring the tune of concentration gently 
desiring the energies of the system to accu- 
mulate m those nerve centres, mcludmg the 
various parts of the bram It is just as 
important to teach this to the child as to 
teach him the alphabet, and he will learn the 
one as readily as the other The child that is 
taught t o pra ctise the consc iotircDTrservation 
ahhtran smutaGon'ojjherg vwyiirincreas e the, 
capaaty and power of his mmd and body 
to a r emarkable gegre e, and will alsa oey^rop 
a** strong, 'hne'p^onality wh ich is a matte r 
. of 'extreme_'^ueiiL JEeJ 7 orrds_of attainm^t 
a nd achi evement > 
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This practice will also save the child from 
the misuse of that phase of creative energy 
that IS expressed through the sex function, 
and there is nothmg more important than 
this The misuse of this energy has spoiled 
the brilliancy 'Of 'tlmusands' Of young nund sT 
And'it is aTfact' that "if all Tiadlieen taught in 
childhood how to control and conserve these 
vital energies of the system for constructive 
use, we should have many times as many 
great men TncT^w omen _as— w e have m the 
•vwfldTtb^day^ 

"Every cEdd should be taught as early as 
possible the practice of poise so that all 
nervous actions, mharmomous actions and 
wasteful actions may be entirely avoided. 
The average child generates an enormous 
amount of energy , m fact, enough energy 
to develop exceptional abihty and power 
in anyone if properly directed and employed. 
To know how to tram the child to use this 
energy m buildmg up his mmd, his body and 
his personahty to the highest degree, and at 
the same time enjoy the days of childhood 
just as much as the happiest child that ever 
hved, becomes therefore a matter that is 
second to nothmg m value and importance 
And m this connection, the methods just 
presented, if wisely employed, will produce 
most gratif3dng results 



ocsrOGSroojiERE is no mental faculty that 
^ rTTI wO IS more important than that of 
I § the imagmation Without an 
i- || exceptional imagm^ibn ' hig h 
ocBDCSOo ataihmehfs ahh great' ac hieve- 
- ments are not possible This being trueT^andT 
thS^act thatthe average child has, an ex- 
ceptional imagmation, one of our leadmg 
problems will naturally be how to so tram 
the young mmd that the ongmat imaginative 
powers will not only be retamed, but con - 
structively develop s function of ^e 
imagmation is to receiveTKemianyT^r^ 
s mos that enter the '~'mmcl throu ghuJbhe 
physic^ senses, through the finer pe meptipns 
or through o rgma l _,thought. and theu-Jx) 
comBme those impressions mto new i deas^- 
mental concepts," 


or 


new 
new 


mental states. 
Tines oFmental 


flew 

rfew'Thoughfs 
action* 

''T?Ke new ideas thus formed will enable 
the mmd to make a new and better apphca- , 
tion of such thmgs as it may possess at 
present The new concepts will enlarge and 
develop the mmd The new mental states ^ 
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will change and improve the entu'e mentality 
and will produce many similar changes m the 
personahty The new thoughts -v^ brmg 
new life which will develop m the subcon- 
scious the new man , that is, the superman 
And the new mental actions w^ lead the 
mmd mto new realms which will result m new 
discovenes of many kmds 
The function of the imagmation therefore 
is extremely important, but it is a function 
that few employ properly, the reason bemg 
that they have not been tramed from child- 
hood how to imagme the wholesome, the 
constructive, the true, the greater and the 
ideal The average adult has very httle 
imagmation It was educated out of him 
when he was young He has therefore httle 
or no origmahty, and m most mstances is 
unable to rise above the level of the ordmary 
He can, however, regam his imagmation 
through the proper mental development 
All great men and women of modem t unes, 
ane~'gggatHaigeIvH3ecause' their imagmative 
fatnilties'Were'too ^fo^Tn ^ildlmpdJ:pH^^ 
downed ~hy '^the' ^’edu^tional sys tems m ' 
V^^T^thqugh Tt wo^^ be, jnFeres.tm g..-tQ 
know" to what heights these s ame men an d 
wome^woihd,have,risen-if. them earty-jeduca- 
tio^had be^ apjplmd^j^the^.deyjslopinent 
of imagmationlhstead of in partly^eitroying 
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it _ However, we can imagine what the 
children of to-day can become if they are 
properly tramed m this respect. 

But we must not infer that the imagmation 
IS the only faculty' necessary to greatness 
, It IS only one among the many that are 
required, but among these many it occupies 
such an important position that no one can 
ever attam real greatness or make the best of 
himseh unless he has an exceptional imagma- 
tion We realize, therefore, the importance 
of givmg the child the proper trainmg m this 
regard 

To tram the child m the proper develop- 
ment of this faculty it should not be permitte d 
or encouraged to form mmtai pictures~bf 

TSe child should never be taught or led to 
i ma^e 'monstrosities o r. anytEmg. _ot_ja-n.v 
nature t h_at,_mighh-exGite— fear-r- No evil 
personage of any description should ever be 
mentioned to the young nund Neither 
should the terrors of the dark be suggested 
under any circumstance 

One of the greatest obstacles to the highest 
welfare of the race is the tendencyJ;o3e.^ 
Every method, thereforeftttftraglr^lnch’fet^ 
may be ehmmated should be employed 
And the best among such methods is the 
proper traimng of the young imagmation, 
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because fear depends entirely upon the 
imagination for its existence \\^en the 
mmd pictures the monstrous or the evil, the 
imagmg faculty itself is misused, while 
thmkmg m general is given all sorts of false 
and disagreeable patterns As a result, 
thmkmg will become wrong and detrimental 
m many ways, the effects of which will appear 
both m mmd and body later on. 

To use a faculty m dealmg with the un- 
wholesome is to cause that faculty to deterio- 
rate. For this r ea^on-those children that. are 
constantl y bemg scared and threatened wi th 
mviMble d emons"aji3rBie like grow up with' a 
disea^ unagmatipiT ' Although they are 
scared m this way m order that they may be 
kept good, still it is qmte evident that no 
mmd can be good that has a diseased imagma- 
tion Neither can any person be good m the 
best sense of the term who is kept straight 
through fear 

I The man who is really good is good not 
\because he fears pumshment, but because 
ithe good quahties m his nature constitute the 
jrulmg majonty m the world of his thought 
land conduct To be good because you want 
to be IS quite different from bemg good 
because you have to be In the former 
sense you have character while m the latter 
sense you are a mere puppet to the force of 
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circumstance And those men or women 
m authority who keep their subjects m the 
puppet stage are surely among the most 
serious obstacle to the welfare of the race 
that we can have m our nudst 

The greatest thmg that you can do for a 
man is to teach him to become every mch a 
man — a man that can stand upon his own 
feet, not havmg to depend upon any mortal 
mmd m existence, havmg found that strength 
of character and worth that makes him a 
master over his own life mstead of bemg 
subject to fear, habit or the authority ol 
self-styled supenors In this connection it is 
highly important to remember that- any 
system of thought that gives one human 
mind the authority to dictate to another 
mmd what he shall do and what he shall not 
do, tends directly to keep the adherents of 
that system m the puppet stage ; and to 
keep any man m that stage is-cmmnal — 3 . 
wrong not only agamst the mdividual, but 
against the whole race 
If you wish to tram a person to be good 
because he wants to be good his imnd must 
be made clean, strong and wh ole some But 
im mind "can be clean nor strong that'is;' 
c dnslWdy~iiving~Tnrd:heH[ear^Of jmag iha^ 
d emons hr'mohsters of the dark To unagme 
the eviTisTomipf essThe 'evinrpon the mmd, 
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and the mind that is filled with all sorts of 
evil impressions cannot be good Muddy . 
wateius_not_pure^ateiLeymJ:fi 
af'tim^s^^^jieacefu^ m its owu jihannel. 
TKelmpressions that areToirmedln the mmd 
lead to thoughts, and thoughts lead to 
tendencies , therefore the more evil the mmd 
imagmes, the stronger becomes the tendency 
to do evil, and the harder it wfil become for 
that person to remam-m the path of the right 
"V^^en we tram the mmd to imagme the 
good, the true_and the wholesome, both the 
tendency and the desire to do right will 
become stronger and stronger, and m time 
wfil be com e so strong tha t_any_leinpt^ 
can be resiited_an d~ overcom e mthouJLdifih- 
cult^ ft IS therefore evident that to "teach 
the young mmd to imagme evil personages, 
mvisible demons and the like, and to cause 
such mmds to fear punishment from these 
demons, is not only to cause the imagmg 
faculty to weaken and deteriorate, thus 
practically compeUmg that child to remam 
an ordmary creature all through hfe, but 
this practice will also mcrease m the mmd 
of that child the tendency and the desire 
to go wrong which will make him a constant 
victim of temptation This bemg true 
we readily understand why the average 
person finds it so easy to go doivn, and why 
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the majontj^ find it is so difficult to accom- 
plish anything of real worth. 

All of this can be changed, however, by 
training the imagination to picture the good, 
the right, the true and the wholesome at all 
times and under every cucumstance We 
might state it as a general rule, therefore, 
that the unagmation should never be per; 
ttuttedto personify eviTin aii^ha pe 
' Soug lTlhe JlM -th^ 

' true, the great and the worthy should be 
encouraged ;aX_faii.aslpossiHe 
Every once m a while the idea is brought 
up that it is wrong for the child to be per- 
mitted to imagme the existence of that kmdly 
personage usually called Santa Claus, but 
there is another side to the question It 
cannot be proven that any child has ever 
been harmed by givmg this good man a 
place m its imagmation, but it can be proven 
that it is highly beneficial for the young 
mmd to picture m mind the personifications 
of goodness, gentleness, kmdness and gener- 
osity That the child is deceived when 
taught to beheve m Santa Claus is not true, 
because this good man really does exist as a 
personification of generosity And the same 
is true of kmd fames, mmistenng angels and 
the hke In a certam sense all of these do 
uxist just the same as the characters of a 
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novel do exist Though they do not have 
flesh and bones they are real m their own 
world, and we must remember that flesh and 
bones are not the only thmgs that we are 
hvmg for 

It IS the truth that there actually is truth 
m fiction In fact, all_fiction t ruth m a 
certam sense, and it isjusTailmpoHant lo be 
true Tm "o^''s@'§e "as' "it ~i^ m~a^her The 
pfoblem'Ts’To~lelect^Hidn~tEar~tends to 
arouse and enlarge the imagmation along 
constructive hues And though the basis of 
aU fiction IS truth, still the truth m most 
fiction IS not presented m such a way as to 
cause the imagination to act toward the new 
and the greater For this reason wise 
selection is required m aU matter of a 
fictitious nature 

To permit the bhild to imagme the exist - 
eric¥ of ~pefi QDificaIibnsrTs^o&t->desirable, 
proy^ed those _.perspni fication s tend to 
dSve lopThe same goo d jp.u^ti ei~mTEe~cEild. . 
andln aAdiSonTthis practice will produce a 
tendency of the mmd to search the unknown 
which mil mvanably result m discovenes 
later on The progressive mmd, the mven- 
tive mmd, the ongmal mmd, the growmg 
mmd, the mind that improves thmgs, the 
mind that does better thmgs and greater 
thmgs — all such mmds have a strong 
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tendency to seaxcli the larger realms of life ; 
they want to know what is not known, and 
to find what has not been found Every 
invention, every discovery and every im- 
provement that any age has produced has 
been the result of a strong development of 
the tendency to search the unknown It 
should therefore be strongly encouraged in 
the imagmation of every young nund 

To teach the child to im ag m_e the superior 
an d the ideal "is~''bf~~^treme importance 
becaus e that form of ima g ination will m - 
vanabiy cause the chil d to bitch his~wag on 
tgli'^taf andTSe_earIler_a,chiIdjLSj:augbt jLa 
a im high the better 

The young mind should be supphed with 
an abundance of fiction that tends to arouse, 
animate, expand and develop the imagma- 
tion And this method will be found to be 
the simplest, the most direct of all methods, 
though it is by no means the only method 
that should be employed In fact every 
method should be used that is available, and 
especially that of the mature mmd mspuing 
the imagmation of the yoimg mmd through 
illustrations taken from life 
To find an abundance of the right kmd of 
fiction may be a problem because fairy tales 
and stories for children have not as a rule 
been wntten with this greater object in view. 
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There is considerable ficiton to be secured, 
hov/ever, tliat will serve tins purpose fairly 
well, and increased demand will produce 
the necessary supjil}' 

Those who know gocKl opporlimilies ^vhf‘n 
they see them will here discover a new and a 
very nch field for the writer of fiction. To 
wnte stones for children tliat are not only 
fascinating and interesting, but that also 
contain the power to appeal to the young 
imagination in such a way as to make that 
imagination more vivid than ever, and at the 
same time give expression to all the greater 
possibilities of the mind in the most orderly 
and constnictive fashion — this would be a 
work, the value of which can hardl}' be 
estimated And it is a w’ork that 1 =: open to 
a largejgercentage of those wjio hayc_thc 

“"nfiithe average young mind there is a strong 
tendency to imagine the unreal, or to form 
mental pictures or combinations of pictures 
that may v^ery appropriately be termed men- 
tal rubbish. Bj^pjteU the child n^ ottpdhmk 
of su ch,thi ngs. or to ndicule ^nTTm^ter is 
a mistak e 1 he im ajpnatxo.njthatjsJaiighed 
otit ~<5I~couf t is vcry _habIe^a^tay~outr-and 
wHeii " tficTmagInation is gone the principal 
s ecrerTo~ar^^ a Ter'~^^ ii^also 

gone Wo should":nevcf ridicuie the first 
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e fforts of the young im agiiiationT-butinstead 
s'Emilff’^fary to lead the child away from . the_ 
unreal or the absurd by calling a ttention to 
the^joarveilousness bfZth e real and t he 
splendour and beauty of the ideal The 
c'HiH’’'wiir"§don see tlSe~differeride without 
being told and will unconsciously select the 
wonderful fields of reahty m which to give 
its imagination full play 

In this connection we must remember that 
the imagmation must be exercised if it is to 
hve and grow Therefore, while we are 
leadmg the young mmd away from the 
absurd we must give it somethmg better and 
somethmg more wonderful upon which to 
apply the unagmg faculty And while we are 
tr^g to lead the young imagmation mto the 
more wonderful we shall find our own imagi- 
nation bemg developed at the same time so 
that it will be time and effort most profitably 
apphed to everybody concerned 
To distingmsh between the real and the 
unreal is another problem because m the field 
bf the imagmation we find that what at first 
appeared to be most unreal later proves itself 
to be the most real and the most practical 
This problem, therefore, cannot be solved 
by ]udgmg from the viewpomt of mere 
superfiaal appearance On the contrary, it 
is the tendency of mental action that will 
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determine what we wish to know in this 
respect, because it is not what the mmd may 
imagine that concerns us — ^it is the results 
that follow what the mind imagmes 

To illustrate, every exercise of the imagma- 
tion that tends to make the imagination more 
vivid gives action to the wholesome and the 
constructive, and deals with a certam phase 
of the real, even though the description of 
the mental pictures formed may indicate the 
contrary. In hke manner, every exercise of 
the imagmation that expands and enlarges 
the mmd, and that tends to mcrease the 
desire to attain the greater, and even what 
may seem to be the impossible, is also con- 
structive and deals with the world of the 
reaL In other words, it is not what we 
imagine, but how that imagination affects the 
mmd that must be our gmde m this respect. 

We conclude therefore that the im agmation 
tha t draws the mm d mto the true, the g reat, 
th e beautffid, theJBeal]3Ebjw£>ndeSil, , the 
marvellous, is the kmd of ima gmajaon to 
encbHfageih the cfilld^ ecause^Sfil^^ctj^ 
not oni^TWho lesome and ele vatmg to every 
fa^ty^ ^ ^~he young but^wiU. als o 

the greater, JLhe^cher_and . .the-supenor- in 
hurnan hfe, . - 

In this way the exceptional imagination 
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that is possessed by the average child wdl be 
made even more remarkable, and ah the 
elements of the imaging faculty will become 
creative This means that the child has been 
taken directly mto the path that leads to a 
life of greater attainment and greater achieve- 
ment, because the creative mmd mvanably 
becomes a great mmd. 
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ocsoc^o]^ exceptional amount of energy 
b IS generated m the personahty 
of nearly every child The 
imagination is vivid and the 
ocsacSDo finer perce ptions are highly 
active And 'since ' the TKture of tlie duld 
dSpend^o much on these three factors the 
first steps m the scientific trammg of children 
mil naturally be to promote the constructive 
use of this energy, to direct the imagmation 
along fines of ongmafity and mental growth, 
and to tram the finer perceptions to deal 
mth t Se^pracfical’sideoQ jSelg reat^ 
mUfe" 

'Tlavmg considered the proper use of the 
energy and the imagmation of the child, we 
may now proceed to consider the right use of 
the finer perceptions That nearly every 
child IS m possession of perceptions that are 
higher and finer than ordmary objective 
mteUigence we all know But we all do not 
know the purpose and function of those per- 
ceptions, therefore the power which they 
possess is seldom taken advantage of 
The fact is that no person has ever achieved 
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greatness who did not possess those finer per- 
ceptions And no per son ever can_achieve 
g reat ness unless , hc_ has _or. dc vclops^iose 
finer perceptions It is therefore of the 
highest importance that those perceptions 
be properly developed and directed in the 
child, and not suppressed, as is usually the 
case when the average parent or teacher 
discovers that the child is Jivnng more or less 
upon the mountain top of existence, or seems 
to touch the realms of the great unknown. 
As a rule, immediate means .a re,_sought 
through jyvhi'cir'^'e ' cliOd maj’- be brought 
dp^ to earth and' rnadc more fusible and 
practical.' "Sdmetiincs these means are both 
strehuous'"arid' cruel, but they generally 
accomplish the intended purpose In fact, 
they usuall}'’ accomphsh more They not 
only bring the child down to earth, some- 
times the most ordmary of the earth earthy, 
but they also quench that little flame of 
higher mtellect m the child which if per- 
mitted to hve and develop would become 
a great and bnlhant light m the world. 

It is the truth that nme children out of ten 
have this flame already burning in their 
mentahties ; that is, they have that sorae- 
thmg that can produce mental brilhancy of 
the highest order if properly directed and 
developed. But it is neither directed nor 



developed by modem S3rstems of training. 
On the contrary, it is usually looked upon 
as an enemy to practical endeavour and is 
therefore suppressed 

In this connection, however, we should 
remember that practical endeavour does not 
consist of dealmg with ordmary things 
exclusively, for the most practical of men are 
mvanably those who have the insight, the 
understandmg and the mtelhgence to take 
the highest and the finest dreams that the 
age can produce an<^ cause those dreams to 
come true m real hfe 

Occasionally these finer perceptions that 
appear m t he jghild_ar.e..npt. suppressedTTbut 
^^efT to themselves , that is. to a ct as 
p rompted b v_ circumstances, __or_jtp_ re main 
dormant w hen there i s . nothing to c all them 
inbo_a£tio:Ek_JIlie.rSidOsJiiat^^ 
wl ^h could, if due cted.-.discem-the_jger:g 
hig ^t formsof tmth, and ongmate the mo A 
valuable of ideas, i s left to drift or ac tublely 
m Ihe^^rld of j llusion 

.Eyery^aculty that_is_prpmpted_J;p_act 
mdiicn inmately~and without_definite_guidz.- 
ance wni~l5eTmsdifected7^nd_wiU_m.-Conse- 
q^nn e~pro3uce J.aIse ideas.which m turn will 
lead to all sorts of mistakes emd troubles. 




judgment and intelligence, and will give the 
mmd a false conception of things But when 
these perceptions are wisely directed and - 
apphed understandingly they will increase 
the briUiancy of every phase of intelligence 
and give the mmd a larger, a truer and a 
more comprehensive understandmg of everj’^- 
thmg. 

It IS the finer perceptions that discern the 
greater thmgs It is these perceptions that 
lead the mmd out on the verge of the more 
wonderful and thus reveal the remarkable 
possibilities that are latent everywhere And 
it is these perceptions, that cause the mmd 
to penetrate to the very soul of thmgs, thus 
givmg the mmd the power to see through 
all things 

When these perceptions are not m action 
the mmd is more or less in the dark, and 
generally gropes blmdly But when th ese 
perceptions are m action th e min djs m^the 
li^Sril^ccordmgly" it" Eabws "what it is, 
where it is gomg, what it wants and where 
to go to get what it wants 

To possess these finer perceptions is t o 
haye^ that-mTtError^niisigKr~th at . I mows^ ln- 
s tinctively the false from the true, that can 
distinguish the worthy from that which has 
no' w bfthT'snd'ihiSTIkno wsImlantb 

to^t in_o rder toliecime-the-results-desired. 
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It IS tii^ insight that enables the su ccessful 
^6 'Hbnffie~T!gh t~llin ig~ ^~tBCf igh^^ 
faEe' ’ aHvaHtage of genuine opportunities 
during the psychological moment, and to 
carry the most extensive enterprises through 
to a successful termmation regardless of 
obstacles, adversities, difficulties or threaten- 
mg failures The fact is man can accomplish 
almost anythmg when he can see how to 
make each important move, and it is these 
finer perceptions that give him this msight. 

The majority, however, do not have it 
because it was ridiculed out of them or 
completely suppressed m their mmds at 
childhood In' consequence they do not 
accomphsh nearly as much as they ongmally 
had the power to accomphsh When they 
were children they were soarmg on the 
heights, they were m touch with great things, 
they felt the power that can do great thmgs, 
and they dreamed of the day when they 
should be domg great thmgs But their 
practical parents, m their ignorance, brought 
those children down' to earth And there 
they contmued to remam, never becormng 
or achievmg more than the usual 
To the mventor, the writer, the artist, the 
composer and the teacher these finer per- 
ceptions are mdispensable, although they are 
almost of equal importance m almost every 
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other vocation. No man in the business 
world can expect to rise above the ordinary 
unless he has, or develops these perceptions, 
because m order to nse above the ordinary 
the mind must be led on by that which 
discerns the extraordmary , and this is the 
exact function of the JBner perceptions — to 
discern the extraordmary. 

Most people imagine that these finer 
perceptions deal exclusivety with the un- 
certamties of some other sphere of existence, 
but such IS not the case It is the greater 
thmgs that exist m this sphere, and the finer 
thmgs that exist in this present life, that 
reveal themselves to the finer perceptions 
And it IS the function of these perceptions to 
give the mmd the msight to see and under- 
stand the larger, the greater, the better, the 
extraordmary and the ideal m all things 
When these perceptions seem to try to 
penetrate the unknown of other spheres they 
are simply expandmg consciousness into a 
realization of the greater mental hfe that we 
may employ now, and it is m this greater 
mental life that we find the greater ideas — 
ideas from which may be evolved superior 
plans, methods, attainments, and achieve- 
ments 

It I S therefore n erf ectlv safe to permit t he 
finer perceptions to penetrate the seemingly 
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unknown, and especiallv s o when our pre- 
^ominaSt 

or’‘‘wEi3~IJRos.e_perceptions_in^^ 
However, to permit the mmd to simply 
speculate or theorize about such ideas or 
experiences is to encourage the formation of 
illusions In the trammg of the child, there- 
fore, along these Imes, the leadmg purpose 
should always be to direct the finer per- 
ceptions to search for the practical side of aU 
such greater thmgs as may be revealed 
When the child discerns the-extraordmary 
the question should be what use can be made 
here and now m everyday life of that which 
has been discerned Such a question will 
turn the child mmd to the practical side, 
and when the power of finer perception is 
combmed with the power of practical 
appl ication we have the lbegmnmg^a,.greal 
mindT ^mindJthat will do great thmgs — 
th^sJhat-axejthoroughl5Mvorth-while 
Among the majority of children the finer 
perceptions do not need development, but 
they do need orderly direction, and this 
direction should have two objects m view 
First, to keep these perceptions m the highest 
form of activity , and second, to turn to 
practical use ah such ideas eis may be gamed 
through that finer source 
To promote the first object we should make 
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a special effort as frequently as possible to call 
the child’s attention to the finer things in life, 
to the superior side of ever5d;hmg and to the 
greater possibihties that are latent every- 
where In other words, the child should be 
encouraged to think a great deal about that 
which IS above and beyond the ordinary. 
This can readily be done through the medium 
of conversation, and when made very mter- 
estmg, as is always possible, will produce a 
deep and favourable impression upon the 
young mmd The matter, however, should 
not be carried to an extreme, or overdone, 
especially at first , but ere long the child's 
curiosity m this respect will be so aroused 
that you can scarcely ever give the subject 
so much attention as to produce wearmess or 
indifference However, it will be found 
advisable under any ^ circumstances to pro- 
ceed slowly and gradually 
A number of children have strange visions 
and day dreams, but these should not be 
ridiculed or ignored for they may contam 
the very ideas that will finally carry the mmd 
to the highest conceivable attainment. These 
visions should be encouraged along whole- 
some hnes, and we should impress the fact 
upon the young nund that there is somethmg 
m them ^ In addition we should always 
impress upon his mind the fact that he should 
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and can JBnd that something himself Also 
that that somethmg when found will prove 
to be a great discovery To call his attention 
to the somethmg real that may be back of and 
withm his exceptional experiences or visions 
will cause his mmd to work towards that 
somethmg, and m many mstances valuable 
ideas wiU be found 


Here we should remember the great law 
that whenever attention is called to t he finer 
thmgs, The heater ttimgs or the extr aordim 
ar y; weT^nig|~tEe~acti6hs of the mind to move 
t oward the liner and the greater because tH F 
actions of t he mmd always follow_w herev]er 
attehtion~ma v be directed . This wdl actually 
Cause the” mmd to enter mto the finer and 


the greater, m a certam sense at least, and 
will thereby awaken and develop to some 
extent the finer perceptions and the greater 
faculties that we possess 

Where these perceptions are already m a 
high state of activity, that activity can be 
perpetuated by frequently calhng attention 
to the finer and the greater thmgs m hfe, and 
this is the simplest secret of keepmg the 
finer perceptions of the child m full con- 
tmuous action The fact is that by directmg 
the child’s attention you can perpetuate any 
behef, any tendency or any state of activity 
that you hke You can also awaken any new 
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tendency, faculty or state of action that you 
like 

To direct th e child's attention the secr et is 
iriterestland^erseyeraScer Present things m 
such a way as to arouse his interest. Repeat 
the process at frequent intervals until you 
have results It is through this law that cer- 
tain rehgious organizations succeed m holding 
within the fold nearly all the children that 
are trained m their own institutions They 
do this through the systematic direction of 
attention For where the attention is con- 
stantly directed, there all the actions of the 
mmd will go, and the child wiU naturally 
think and beheve what corresponds with 
those particular lines of action. 

Contmue to direct attention constantly 
upon certain ideas or behefs and all actions 
of the mmd will tend to reproduce those 
behefs , that is, re-impressmg them" upon 
c onsciousn^s and fe^ ^„:gh,~^her^~__they 
be true or~not Ih^consequence all other 
lines 61 thought wSl be more or less ignored 
because the ^whole of the mmd has been 
tramed to focus itself upon the one behef 
This, however, is a misuse of the law of atten- 
tion, and no child should ever be subjected 
to such a process Although accounts for 
narrow mindedness, sectarianism, and bigotry 
in aU of its forms, it also explams why people 
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every circumstance. The results in every 
case will be most gratifying, and m many 
cases will be even remarkable. 
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acti on tfiose very" thin gs th^ they desire the 
childto_be. 

'TtlTalmost impossible to find a child that 
will_5olJfig pond m a s hoi±'time„toJ:he. mflu- 
ence of supenor association And mthe 
scientitic training of the child it is necessary 
that everythmg with which the child may 
come m contact be of a supenor nature The 
importance of this fact w^ emphasize itself 
m our mmds when we realize that everythmg 
with which we come m contact has a ten- 
dency to impress itself upon our conscious- 
ness, thereby affectmg every phase of our 
nature Tins is the reason why it is so 
highly desirable to secure the best possible 
environment of every growmg mmd 

Every phase of environment will produce 
an impression upon the mind, and every 
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impression made upon the young mind will 
count If not sooner, it positively vsdh later. 
Accordingly we should impress the yo ung 
mind wrffi thaF which we d^ire to see 
de^dp^ in "Thai ' mmdT AM we 'sEould 
iffipress“inl;Tns manner everythmg that we do 
wish to see developed Nor need we hesitate 
m producmg as many desirable impressions 
as possible, because so long as the child is 
mterested there wiU be no danger whatever 
of crammmg the mmd. 

The mmd is crammed only when we try 
to force into the mmd a great deal of matenal 
that does not mterest the mmd XheJniman 
mmd has un limited- capac ity for approp nat- 
ihg. retm^g and--iissimilatmg>.that-.which 
is* recei ved with interes t Therefore by 
cultivalihg a continuous wideawake mterest 
the mmd may be expressed most extensively 
and educated upon the largest possible 
scEile without bemg crammed or wearied 
m the least 

To keep the young mmd mterested , find 
that pomhof view that is naturally interest- 
mg to the yotmg mmd Everythmg is inter- 
estmg to everybody from certam pomts of 
view And these pomts of view can be 
found by anybody who will look for them 

yvTule conversmg with the child emphasize 
only the sirong mm the posit ive~qualrtie3. 
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Weak conditions should be ignored as far a s 
possible, and wi Se h they are mention ed out of 
necessity, the idea should alwa5rs be con- 
veyed that the matter lacks importance 
All conversation wth the child should be 
made mterestmg though no one side of the 
child’s nature should be given the sole 
attention The one idea system of trainmg 
will spoil any mmd. 

Keep high ideals before the young mind 
al<5hg‘'ks many'lmes as possible, out do not 
T ^EK dnT~'Amu'~rather~To instruct and influ- 
ence by noble example Never rmder any 
circumstances make it a practice to scold a 
child To scold a child for any wrong act 
IS to re-impress its mmd with the very 
thought that ongmaUy produced that wrong 
act, and the tendency to go and do it agam 
will become stronger than before 

This tendency may be counteracted to a 
degree by fear of punishment, but no mmd 
can be its best that is made a battlefield 
where tendencies to do wrong are constantly 
waning with feehngs of fear and dread 
.Such conditions not only waste mental 
energy to a very great degree, but are also 
destructive and detenoratmg to all that is 
worthy and true m the nature of man 

When thejchildosJ ieadstrong. or contrary , 
reason and lo jac-.shQuId— be 3he method s 
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employed, and we shoijd^give just^a^^ much 
consider ation^ lo Sis' ar^ uments _a^ -Wg^doji^^ 
tEose^oLmature^mds, .^d Jn Jfact^JusjtAa 
much as jv:e,jreceiye-irom our own . Reason 
with a child as your equal, and if you are in 
the right he will soon be convmced. Few 
parents reason with their children They 
simply try to force the child to accept those 
conclusions that are supposed to be com- 
patible with mature expenence, but they 
give a child no reason why he should accept 
those conclusions. 

The pract ice of reas onin g with a chi ld 
WilT' have' i^e. ,iendency„.to_^dey.elpp_£leax 
tfim^g and^gre^er,mentalJLucidity_m that 
c^d. _lTheref ore when scoldmg is abandoned 
and reason adopted m its stead a most im- 
portant mental faculty will be developed m 
the child, while peace m the family will be 
permanently estabhshed 

Every child should be given freedom to 
^^^^lCBi'mselfjSIhishwiijgyay,huthe-should 
b e tram e^tQ_avoid. .misdirectiojL-hoih , of 
thou gHF and energy. He should not be 
taught to~helieve' that he may do as he 
pleases, neither should he be forced at every 
turn to do otherwise Proceed by making 
the child mterested in what you wish to 
have him do 

In the traimng of children positive 
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commands axe entirely out of place. ThecWld 
should n^ver be commanded, but sS ould be 
re^u^te37^<OS3^i^t§^^t5lHn3n^s[and 
in^gentl^on^ This wdl place him on an 
equali^ with yourself, where he belongs. 
And when he is made to feel that he is your 
equal, shanng your responsibihties as well as 
sharmg his own with you, he wiU take an 
equal mterest with you m what you wish to 
have done Should the child refuse to do 
as requested give him sound reasons why 
He will soon respond, -and m trymg to find 
those reasons you will stir up a number of 
dormant cells m your own bram which is by 
no means unimportant. 

When the child holds the best end of the 
argument, which is frequently the case, adults 
wdl find it to their advantage to benefit by 
such a situation and proceed to develop 
further ongmahty and mdependent thmkmg 

In every effort that is made with the child 
the central purpose should be the attainment 
of supenonty. All secondary aims should be 
focused upon this one pnncipal aim, and 
accordmgly all such aims will be promoted 
This means advancement along all hnes, and 
the advancmg imnd will add power and 
effiaency to every faculty, which means 
the constant promotion of every worthy 
object m view 
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No child, however, should be direct ed 
to2^,rkJ^or_IohJects in view that are not 
indicated a t present injjsj natnxalleSdencie s. 
All training must work in t^mony 'mth 
those constructive tendencies that are m 
evidence at present Encourage ' greatness 
and greater worth m every present indication 
towards attainment and the rmnd will 
gradually outgrow everythmg that may tend 
towards the ordinary or the inferior. In 
this way the simpler ambitions that were 
at first the only objects in view will be 
superseded by the more difficult and the 
more important m the world of achievement 
No advancmg nimd wiU be content with early 
ambitions if those ambitions are infenor. 
But if the imnd is to advance at ah' it must 
begm with those ambitions, desires and 
tendencies that are m action now 

In the development of the young rmnd for 
the vocation that is mdicated, thorough 
attention must be given to the bram as well 
as to special facidties The bram is the 
instrument of the mmd and therefore must 
be highly developed both m quahty and 
capacity if the expression of the faculties and 
talents is to be complete By controlhng and ^ 
directmg the attention of the child any part 
of his bram may be developed m a natural 
and orderly fashion, because mental energy 
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tends' to accumulate wherever attention is 
durected, and thereby build up or develop 
m that region 

When attention is directed to certain 
quahties m such a way that a deep mterest 
IS felt, the mind will mvanably concentrate 
upon that part of the bram though which 
those quahties find expression In this way 
any part of the brain may be developed even 
to a remarkable degree through methods 
that are purely mental 

If mechamcs is made deeply mterestmg to 
a boy’s mmd every day, the larger part of 
the energy of his mmd mil make itself active 
in the mechanical bram as well as m the 
mechamcal faculties, so that both the bram 
and the faculties will m this way receive 
' steady and orderly development The same 
results may be secured by mterestmg the 
young mmd m any other subject, object, 
undertakmg or vocation, the prmciple bemg, 
to direct attention upon those faculties and 
qualities wherem development is desired 

In connection mth general education the 
young mmd should be tau ght not simply t o 
remember, but also to thmk The mmd that 
can thmk clearly usually remembers every- 
thmg that may be necessary to retam 
While a poor memory comes as a rule 
from a lack of clearness in thought. Learn 
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to tliink clearly, consecutively and con- 
structively and you will have the power 
to recall almost anything at any tune. 
Therefore the usual methods of education, 
which aim prmcipaUy to develop, memory 
at the expense of mental clearness, are 
movmg m the wrong direction 
Jo develop th e power of dear thinkin g 
t he yoimg mind should be encourag ed to 
f orm his _ownj aiental views on every suS ie^^ 
a nd ev ent And those views should not be 
ignoredT^ useless by older minds, but should 
be wisely considered and thoroughly anal5^d 
the same as if they were the views of some 
master mind,*’ which they may be Many 
a young mind has a revelation, but it is 
usually ignored because the“ young mind 
is not supposed to have the power of dis- 
covery or originahty However, most of 
those revelations are adopted centuries later. 
In the meantime the world has lost much 
because it did not adopt them-at once as 
they were produced by the child mmd 
^o encourage ongmal ideas when the y do 
a ppea r is to in creash the power ol theThin d 
to secure more ideas of tHesameldnd ' "Many 
a young mind that Has been on the verge of 
^eat discoveries or attainments has fallen 
l^k into the world of the ordmary because 
the burden of ridicule and discouragement 
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•vyas^too great We must therefore aim to 
avoid such a cuhnmation m the hfe of every 
ongmal thinker And we can by givmg 
saentific trammg to every child To recog- 
nize worth, no matter how limited it may 
be or how premature it may be, is to open 
the way to greater worth And this may 
in the training of any imnd be considered 
the first law. 




ocsoc®Dojj£ young mind is highly sensi- 
b tive to everj^ impression that 
p enters consciousness, and what 
M IS impressed upon the young 
ocsDG^o rmnd usually contmues aS 
through hfe unless removed later on by 
some speaal efiort Every impression that 
enters the mmd produces a mental tendency 
and every tendency that origmated m 
childhood IS firmly established m the sub- ^ 
conscious Such a tendency becomes second 
nature, or what may be termed the thought 
of the heart, and will contmue to affect 
mmd and personahty for years, or all through 
hfe If this teildency be adverse it will 
act ^ an obstacle m that child’s hfe and will 
mterfeie more or less with everythmg he 
may undertake to do True, such tendencies 
can be removed if the child becomes pro- 
ficient later on m the use of mental laws, but 
even then considerable time and effort 
will be required to remove what is not 
wanted Therefore such tendencies should 
be prevented m the begmnmg. 
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We are all familiar with the experience 
that is encountered when we try to eradicate 
from the subconscious something that has 
had full sway from childhood ; but it is 
somethmg that has to be done if we are to 
obtam complete freedom and prepare our- 
selves for a greater and more useful hfe 
There is no reason, however, why we should 
impress such tasks upon the new generation 
if we can help it. And we positively can 
help it. The child can spend its future 
years m a far more profitable manner than 
m overcommg early mistakes that could 
easily have been avoided 

Good impressions when forme d in early 
years jftdiLj^j;_oniyj:en(±TDJ^ 
but will tend to pr otect the mind durm g 
tergptatibijLS .' "" Such impressions will con- 
stitute a gmding star, so to speak, m difficult 
undertalongs, and will also be mstrumental 
to a great degree m harmomzmg the various 
expenences of everyday hfe and thus cause 
all things to work together for good When 
we know that wrong impressions entered 
upon the child mmd may finally make that 
child a burden to society , and when we 
know that good impressions formed at 
this early penod may be instrumental m 
givmg that child an lUustnous future, we 
shall give the greatest possible attention 
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to the art of impressing the mind of the 
child 

The young mind is impressed in many 
ways, but is usually impressed most deeply^ 
by what is spbh^; and especially" by’ what 
1 ^ spoken by parents or te thers? or o thers 

thatTTHaT^have the cb Ud’s con fidengg^and - 

attrition HowToTaK to children, there- 
foreriS'a^'eat art, m fact an art that needs 
the -most saentific study and the most 
thorough consideration if we wish to tram 
the child scientifically and build the child 
mmd mto sbmethmg that is worth while 

Smce all adverse impressions become 
weeds m mentality, and smce weeds always - 
choke the most desirable plants, we can 
readily imderstand how many a bnlhant 
mmd has been spoiled m childhood simply 
because it was not properly impressed. 
Some may overcome these detrimental 
conditions later on, but the majority do 
not to any great extent 

Every day we meet men and women livmg 
commonplace fives, almost useless fives m 
many mstances, who could have achieved 
greatness and rendered a high service to 
1 the human race if the early flowers of 
I greatness had not been choked out of 
I existence by the weeds of imdesurable mental 
impressions. 
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( Those who have mastered the science of 
practical ideahsm can overcome these thmgs 
and finally secure their birthright, but there 
is no reason why anyone should be compelled 
to spend time or effort m overcommg the 
useless or the adverse when all such time- 
can be used so profitably m attauung still 
higher states of mind and soul 

The demand for great men and women is 
becommg larger and stronger every day* 
Therefore everybody should be given ;t^e 
fullest opportumty to supply this demand, 
and no obstacle whatever should be placed 
in the way Every child commg into the 
world has the nght to become as much and 
achieve as much as the very best oppor- 
tumties wiU permit To be ]ust to every 
child therefore this subject of impressmg 
and building the mmd m the proper manner 
shoifid be well considered 
The proper training of a child is a very 
large study, but its basis may be found m ' 
a few fundamental prmciples And the 
scientific apphcation of those prmciples m 
daily conversation with children will bnng 
about most excellent results One of the 
first essentials is to surroimd the child with 
mteUigence, and the ideal expression of that 
mteUigence m all conversation No child 
should ever be placed m the care of an 



ignorant or uncnltured nurse The future 
of the child is entirely too important to 
have its mmd impressed by such associations. 

The namd =of:ra-child^s_3^]p;:jnuchU^ 
cl ^n slate Anvthmg c an be written there - 
( grrhut ho on e_sHaiildLhaye-the jDPPortunrtv 
t o write who does not h ave„the-intellect 
t o wnfe what is true, a nd benehciaL The 
awrage cHildTsqmte receptive to eveiything 
with which it may come m contact, and 
is influenced extensively by its environment 
and by those people with whom it associates 
the most Such associationsTherefore should 
have a tendency to impress the child mind 
with the very best along all hnes 

However, to expect the mother to have 
all the care of her children is not the idea 
But "before children are brought mto the 
world provision should be made for their 
propen traimng Otherwise we are not 
dealmg justly with those children m any 
sense of the term In this connection we 
should remember that where there is a 
will there is alwa5rs a way, and those who 
really wish to give their children superior 
advantages and scientific traimng from the 
ve ry begmnm g_oi_the_ hfe of those children 
wiljrp ^itjye^_^flndJLh e wa y ^ 

“To Be stnctly correct in conversation 
with the child every sentence should be 
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studied before it is uttered, not only in 
answering their strange questions, but also 
in correcting their tendencies to do- what 
is not conducive to their welfare 

In correcting a child it is not necessary 
to think of that child as something infenor 
that has to be hteraUy dnven at every turn. 
On the contrary, the mmd of the child is 
m many mstances just as brilhant as that 
of the parent, and frequently more so , 
the prmcipal difference being that the 
adult mmd is full of fears and wrong thoughts, 
with a few expenences with doubtful value, 
while the child mmd is practically clean 
^e mtmtion of the.chifd.jLs jnjgia nv mstance s 
far supenor to the ludg ment of the adult, but 
th e‘TMd~^s~seldom~p fi5mitte(Oia_usejt,^^ 
therefore one oT t he finest faculties of the 
hdmanlnmidus relaSLefOn^its ldevelo^e nt. 

We may talk to a child in about the same 
way that we would talk in a scientific or 
ideal manner to another adult only using 
more simphcity m our language. The 
average child can understand almost any- 
thing if spoken to in a language with which 
it is familiar, as its fine imagmation gives 
its mmd the power to see through thmgs 
very readily In fact we may discuss some 
of the greatest things m hfe with the child 
and receive intelligent appreciation. 
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All of us, when we look back to the time 
when we were six or seven and remember 
the beautiful thoughts we had about life, 
about the In&iite, and about the' high, 
the worthy and the ideal m general, realize 
that most of those same thoughts constitute 
our very highest thoughts to-day They were 
so lofty and so beau^ul that we have never 
succeeded m improvmg upon them to any ex- 
tent m later yerrs, unless it should be that we 
have gamed a better understandmg of the 
prmciples upon which those thoughts w6re 
based 

When the child wants to know anythmg 
about the mysteries of existence we should 
not tell him that he cannot imderstand those 
mysteries When we tell him that his under- 
standmg is too hmited we impress hmitations 
upon his mmd , thus he will think that he 
is mcapable, and wiU then and there form 
a tendency that will act as an obstacle m 
every attempt he may make to develop 
his mmd Here we should remember that 
if we form the habit of thinking that our 
mmds are small, mcapable or hnuted we 
shall find it very difficult to develop our 
mmds beyond those limitations “ He can 
who thmks he can,” but he who does 
not think he can is usually limited m his 
power or mental capacity accordmg to the 
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limitations he has thereby placed upon 
himself 

The fact is the child positively can under- 
stand those wonderful thmgs he is asking 
about and he knows that he can , and when 
told that he cannot liis sensitive mind is 
shocked, and even crippled to an extent 
that is far greater than we have ever 
imagmed When he is told that he cannot 
understand the answers to his questions you 
impress his mmd mth the behef that he is- 
infenor And whoever thmks habitually that 
he IS inferior creates a mental tendency that 
will produce mferionty m many ways This 
is a fact of extreme importance ; therefore 
we should never impress mfenonty upon the 
mmd of any child, for of all impressions this 
IS to be avoided with the greatest of care 

Tell the child m the most positive manner 
that he can understand the answers to all ins 
questions. Tell him that he can become 
what he may aspire to become, and tell him 
why Explain to him the greater possibihtves 
that exist withm him He will appreciate 
the fact. Give him somethmg to think about 
on the great subject of possibihty. Encour- 
age him to thmk more and more about the 
wonders of his own life Encourage him 
to ask about anything that may anse in his 
thoughts And let him know what he really 
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IS in the larger and richer mdividuahty of his 
true being. Teach the child as early as 
possible that the power to accomplish any- 
thmg he may aspire to attam or achieve, 
has been placed withm him by the Creator. 
And help him to develop unbounded faith 
in that ^gher power withm This wdl not 
make him egotistical nor will it fill his mind 
with "pnde Pnde is a trait of the shallow 
mmded only, the mmd that has never been 
touched by the sublimity of those higher 
thoughts that arise withm us when we begm 
to understand the wonders and possibihties 
that have been implanted withm us by 
creative powers divme 
When the mmd begins to realize, and to 
actually feel, that there is unbounded power 
withm him, and that real greatness does not 
exist on the surface of his bemg but mvanably 
comes from the vastness of the supreme 
mtenor life, then all thought of pnde, 
vamty or egotism will disappear completely 
When we discern the possibihties of real 
greatness we discover so much to hve for, 
and work for, that we find it impossible to 
feel egotistical over those httle thmgs that 
we already may have achieved 

When the mmd feels that man is created 
in the image of the Infimte, and that all 
souls have the same imbounded possibihties, 
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then the beauty of life, and the loftiness of 
everything that pertams to life, hfts thought 
to such a noble state that pride and vanity 
are for ever forgotten. And the mind of the 
child is more readily impressed with the 
loftmess and beauty of such thoughts than 
the more mature mmd can possibly be, unless 
the mature mmd has learned to appreciate 
the eternal youth that is within us all. 



o cffjceo ON practising tlie high art of child 
ffil T training we must overcome and 


§ 1 2 ehmmate comp letel y that ag e- 

* 9 oOeffi n g hhildr^ 

ocSDCJHTOo IEal~tEev ^e bad, ' "Many a 
parent is grieving fo-day ' oi^ wayward 
sons and daughters simply because the idea 
of badness was so frequently and so forcibly 
impressed upon their young mmds Tell 
a child over and over agam, even though it 
be m play, that he is bad, and he will soon 
beheve it And when any one beheves t hat 
he is bad, the idea ot bacS^s becomes second 
natime to his mind. and~will constantly 
p roduce" detrimental tendenaes, desires and 
t houg^ from which will come action^hat 
a re evil and wron g There can no be bad 
deeds until there are first bad thoughts, 

^ and bad thoughts come mvanably from that 
mmd that has been taught to beheve that 
he is bad. 




and we must avoid absolutely everything 
that may tend to produce adverse impres- 
sions Tell the child that he is bad, and you 
sow weeds in his mind ; and it is practically 
impossible to find a child that has not been 
burdened m this way nearly every day of 
his youthful existence We therefore need 
not be surprised to find so many weak charac- 
ters m the world, and so many thmgs that 
are not as they should be On the contrary, 
we may justly feel surprised that we ^ 
are as good as we are Considermg the way 
most of us have been tramed in childhood, 
we are to be congratulated for what virtue 
or goodness we may possess to-day And 
this fact proves that human nature is inher- 
ently good, usually expressmg more of the 
'"good than the bad, no matter how adverse 
early training might have been. 

Realizing this fact, however, we under- 
stand that the remarkable may be accom- 
phshed even m most cases where the proper 
training is given the child m the begmnmg. 
The fact is no child is really bad ' If its 
actions are wrong the cause is usually very 
superfiaal, due partly to a lack of under- 
standmg as to how to use surplus energy; 
but this cause can readily be removed 
through proper traimng 

Every child may have a few adverse 
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tendencies that have been inherited or pro- 
duced through prenatal influences But 
those tendencies should not be made stronger 
and stronger after birth through a lack of 
trammg, or through a wrong system of 
trainmg However, whenever you call ,a 
child’s attention to those adverse tendencies, 
or teU him that he is bad you make those 
tendencies stronger. Tell the child that he 
is bad and you invariably make him worse. 
You add fuel to tliose fires which ought not 
t o~Tie~Tfiere— Ihes that could" easily"be! 
quenchecLiOhg^proper means are taken 
" WEeiT^u impress tne child ihind' with 
thoughts and ideas that are wholesome you 
create beneficial tendencies And these 
tendencies wiU frequently become so strong, 
if encouraged, that all adverse tendencies 
will be ehmmated You can always dnve 
out darkness with the hght ; and if you 
impress upon the nund of the child the fact 
that every good quahty m creation is m him , 
that he has the power to be good ; that he 
actually is good m reahty, you will entirely 
eradicate m a few years aU such imdesirable 
traits that might have come from heredity 
or prenatal influences 
To ~ scold a child is to s hockL a sensitiv e 
nmd, and it wiiTsunpl y make t he hard ened^ 
- mmdlyofggt^inirv^beforerninsther^^ 



a detrimental practice in either case. If 
the child mmd is sensitive it is evident that 
there is greatness there That child has 
great possibihties and must not be spoiled 
by bemg shocked The hardened child 
usually has a great deal more worth than he 
IS given credit for, and can, through a few 
simple methods, be made to come out all 
right. 

Tell the child wha t sh ould be done and 
why ISIever teU a child to do thus ^d so 
without giving a good, sotmd, logical reason. 
And no person should ever be commanded ; 
the child least of all. No permanent good 
comes from forcmg anythmg or anybody. 
It is the power o|, faith and love that lea^ 
to the heights And by usmg the power 
of these two superior qualities we can lead 
anybody to greater and better things 

TeUriie child that his whole future will b e. . 
afie^edlJ3y_eve^^'Thought,oynrd_ox_deed/ 
ThenJeU^hmJtioWwandjvJ^ This wdl arouse 
onginal thought m his mind and ongmal 
thinkmg leads to greater thmgs The average 
child has exceptional capacity for ongmal 
thought, and his power m this direction wdl 
be steadily developed if you give him a 
reason for everythmg that you wish him to 
do. 

Teach the child that his hferis a power 
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in„tlie_57Qrld. Let him feel that there is 
something exceptional withm him that wiU 
be of great value, not only to himself, but 
to the entice race. Let him feel the touch 
of universal s 5 Tnpathy And let him realize 
that he also is here for a great mission. He 
■will soon begm to feel responsibihty and 
■wiU "wish to Imow how best to carry out the 
purpose of his life 

Make a child feel that yo u expect him to 
do dertaimfflportant things , ^en have fuff 
f Slh^" iri! Tiisja]^t y__tb dd^ what vou_e xpect.. 
This faith and confidence m him is of the 
highest importance, and such a course -will 
brmg mto action the superior side both of 
the parent and of the child The prmcipal 
idea m all child trammg is to keep the 
supenor m the foreground, and to forget 
as far as possible the weak elements in his 
nature Help him to overcome his weak- 
ness by constantly emphasizmg his real 
strength and his real wor^ Teh him what 
he IS m "the best sense, and teh him at the 
earhest possible moment Teh him what 
he^has the power to do And so formulate 
your conversation that everythmg that you 
say in his presence "Win impress his mmd 
•with the larger, the better and the supenor 
side of his nature 

However, do not make your conversation 
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so narrow that it becomes a mere repetition 
of a few ideas about ideals Cover a wide 
field and tram yourself to make all kmds of 
conversation conducive to lofty thoughts 
and subhme ideals In other words, give 
an upward tendency to all that you say to 
the child, and give him an opportimity to 
enquire mto all the vast domains of nature, 
visible or mvisible 

Say nothmg that will make him feel that 
he IS mferior or limited, or m any way 
depraved m character Impress _upon his 
mmd the great fact that aU the elements 
of quality and worth exist m his nature, 
and that he was created by workmanship 
divine , then gradually tram him to mcor- 
porate this great fact m all his thought 
' and speech Do not force this process of 
trammg, however. Give him time, but take 
advantage of every opportunity that pre- 
sents itself to carry out the purpose that you 
have planned for his life 

Have un bounded faith in his responsiver 
neSrtd-your efforts in tEis" duection, an d a 
liigS^3^^5paiB50yfll“b^ developed b^veen 
your mmd and his inm3'~wEi(^ wfiT tend 
more and more to brmg both mto» the same 
ascendmg channel Then the two of you will 
in mmd and spirit work together ; thus he 
will both consciously and unconsciously carry 
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oiit your great desires and fulfil those 
ambitions that you have implanted in his 
rmnd He will become what you wish him 
to be. He will carry out what you have 
planned for his career He will create that 
future that you can see m your vision when 
you thmk of him m days to come. 
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plains how. And of every idea or pnnciple presented, 
men who have done things can say, “ It Works ” 

Table of Contents 

Chapter I — ^Laws and Methods that Insure Success. 

Chapter 11 — The Four Great Essentials to Business Success. 
Chapter HL — General Rules tn Attainment and Achievement. 
Chapter IV — The Need of a Powerful Individuality 
Chapter V — The Science of Business Success 
Chapter VI — The Threefold Basis of Business Success 
Chapter VII — ^The Seven Factors in Business Success 
Chapter VIII — The Use of the Mind In Practical Achievement. 
Chapter IX — Practical Rules in Business Psychology. 

Chapter X, — ^The New Way of Doing Things 
Chapter XL — ^How Great Gains Are Realized. 

Chapter XII — ^Tho Psychological Moment. 

'Chapter XIII — The Power of Personal Appearance. 

Chapter XTV — The Use and Cultivation of Personal Magnetism. 
Chapter XV — How to Use the Power of Desire. 

Chapter XVL — How to Use the Power of Will 
Chapter XVH — ^Tbe New Meaning of Good Busmess 

Every chapter literally teems with ideas and methods of 
inestimable vidue , and every page is thoroughly alive It is a 
book that will hold your attention from beginning to end — a book 
that win give you information, inspiration, push, power, and go 
Get it now, for it deals with the biggest subject m the business 
world to-day ~ . 
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The Ideal Made Real 

or Applied Metaphysics for Beginners 

By CHRISTIAN D. LARSON 

We can make life rich, wholesome, and ideal , the Ideal 
can be made Real there is a science and an art of ideal 
livmg , there is an open door to better things , you can 
make your dreams come true now and live a life that is 
full and complete now , you can realize your heart’s 
desire and reach the very highest goal you may have m 
view. How to begm is the one question that thousands 
are asking to-day. 


Chiptar Hitdlnfi 

The Ideal Made ReaL 

How to Begin The Prime Essential. 

The First Steps In Ideal Living 
The First Thought in Ideal Thinking 
The Ideal and the Real Made One. 

The First Steps Towards Emancipation. 

Paths to Perpetual Increase 
Consider the Lilies 
Count It AH Joy 

The True Use oi Kindness and Sympathy 
Talk Health, Happiness, and Prosperity 
What Determines the Destiny of Man. 

To Him that Hath Shall Be Given 
The Life that is Worth Living 
When All Things Become Possible. 

The Art of Getting What is Wanted. 

Paths to Happlaess 
Creating Ideal Surrcnmdlngs. 

Changing yotm Own Fate 
Bonding Your Own Ideal Worid. 
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THE GREAT WITHIN 

By CHRISTIAN D. LARSON 


This Is a rare book of a hundred pages, containing a 
mine of valuable Information on the Subconscious 
Mind, the greatest marvel known to Modern Science. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 

The Nature, Locabon, and Functions of the Subconscious 
Mind 

The Powers and Possibilities of the Subconscious. 

Where the Subconscious Gains the Power to Do What- 
ever It May Desire to Do 

How to Train the Subconscious to Rernake Your 
Mentahty, Your Personality, Your Disposition, and 
Your Nature. 

How to Direct the Subconscious to Correct the Flaws, 
Defects, and Imperfections m Your Nature 

How to Direct the Subconscious to Elumnate Disease, 
Bad Habits, and Adverse Physical or Mental 
Conditions 

How to Gain Greater Power — ^Ph3rsical and Mental — 
from the Subconscious 

How to Train the Subconsaous to Work Out Your 
Problems When You are Asleep 

How to Direct the Subconscious to Inspire Your Mind 
With New Ideas, Better Plans, and Superior Methods 
for the Promotion of Any Enterprise You have in 
Mhnd. 


Practical, scientific, condensed, directly to the point 
— for the busy man. A book that tells you how. 
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HOW TO STAY WELL 

By CHRISTIAN D. LARSON 

W E no longer believe it Is necessary for any one 
to have poor health , we now know that every- 
body can get well, and stay well aU through life. The 
secret is to know how to use the greater powers of our 
own mind and soul — those powers which when awakened 
and apphed, can positively remove ailment that 
may exist in the human system Triis new book, 
“HOW TO STAY WELL,”^ explains exactly what 
those powers are, and gives practical methods on how 
to use them — ^methods that any one can understand. 

Chapter CONTENTS 

I — The New Way to Perfect Health 
n — The Metaphyacal Process ot Coro 
in — The Coxative^Power^f^Ttonght 
rv — The Inner Force of Thought -k 
V — R enew Your Mind nnd Be W3l 
VI — ^How the Mind Can Produce Health 
Vn — How to Maintain, Perfect Health 
Vin— The Real Man is Always Well 
DC — ^Realhing the Perfect Hea-th Within 
X — Purity <3 Mind and Body 
3CI — The Happiness Cur© 

XU — ^How to Rest and Recuperate 
XUI — ^Letting Go of Your Allrnents 

XIV — ^How the Sutxxmscions Creates Healt 

XV — The Power of Mind Over Body 

XVI — The Relation of Mind and Matter 

XVII — The Greater Powers In Man 
XVUI — The Higher Cnraiive Forces / 

XIX — The Use of Spiritual Power 
,XX — How to Enter the Science 
XI — The Use of Positive Affirmations 
XXn — Statements of Truth and Selected Affirmations 
XXni — Chief Essentials in Prevention and Cur© 

XXTV — ^Practical Helps to Good Health 

Remember there is nothing mystenons in this book 
It deals with the greatest power in man, but makes 
everythmg perfectly plain, and contains a mine of most 
important information ~ 
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HOW TO STAY YOUNG 

By CHRISTIAN D. LARSON 

Introduction — Conclusive Reasons Why Man Should Leam to 
Stay Young 

Chapter 1 — ^According to Exact Saence Man Can Do Whatever 
He Le^s to Do, and He Can Leam Anything 
Chapter II — When Man Learns to Be Himself He Will Stay 
Voung without Trying 

Chapter III — Why Man Looks Old, Though Nature Gives Him 
» New Body Every Year 

Chapter IV — Growing Old is a Race Hah t that can be RemovecL 
Chapter V — E limin ate the Consciousness of Ago by lavmg in the 
Great Eternal Now 

Chapter VI — ^Trairung the Subconscious to Produce Perpetually 
the Elements of Youth 

Chapter VII — Conscious Harmony with the Law of Perpetual 
Renewal 

Chapter VIII — ^Why Experience Produces Age When Its Real 
Purpose Is to Perpetuate Youth. 

Chapter IX — AU Thinkin g should Animate the Mind and In- 
vigorate the Body 

Chapter X — Mental States that Produce Conditions of Age, and 
How to Remove Them. 

Chapter XI — Mental States that Perpetuate Youth 
Chapter XII — Live for the Purpose of Advancement, Attain- 
ment, and Achievement 

Chapter XHI —Love Your Work, and Know That You Can 
W^ork as Long as You Can Love. 

Chapter XIV — Perpetual Enjoyment Goes Hand in Hand With 
Perpetual Youth 

■Chapter XV — ^Lave m the Upper Story, and on the Sunny Side. 
Chapter XVI — The Ideal, The Beautihil, The Worthy, and the 
Great Should be the Constant Companions of the Soul 
Chapter XVII — To Love Always Is to Be Young Always 
Chapter XVIII — How to Live a Life that Will Perpetuate Youth 
Chapter XIX — Regularity m All Things , Moderation In All 
Thmgs 

Chapter XX — The Reju-venating Power of Sleep when Properly 
Slept 

Chapter XXI — The Necessity of Perfect Health, and How to 
It# 

Chapter XXII — Live in the Absolute Conviction that It Is 
NaturM to Stay Young 

Chapter XXIII —What To Do With Birthdays 
Chapter XXIV — How Long We May live Upon Earth. 

Chapter XXV. — ^A New Picture of the Coming Years. 
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POISE AND POWER 

By CHRISTIAN D. LARSON 

A VERY practical book with many definite and specifio 
instructions on how to prevent the energy of the system 
from being wasted FiUed with practical methods that 
will enable any one to mcrease remarkably the power 
of mind and body The fact that the average person__ 
wastes fully three-fourths of the energy generated m his 
system, and the fact that all this waste can be prevented 
through poise, makes it a work of incomparable value 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 

The H uman Personality, a living Dynamo — The Average Person 
Loses nearly Nine-Tenths of the Energy Generated In his System 
— ^How this Loss can be Prevented — Sickness Impossible while the 
System is full of Energy — What Man could do if he Saved and 
used all his Power — Where Energy Leaks Out and How to aose 
up the Leaks — Controlhng the Circulation — Sdentifio Remedy 
for Nervousness— The Powerful Mind Thinks with Every Nerve 
— Savmg Creative Energy, m Matnage, in Single Life — The Remark- 
able Power of Real Virtue — ^How to Work — You need not become 
Hred-— How Work should Develop Mind and Body — The Art of 
Resting, How to Recuperate — Concentration, How Developed — 
Transmutation of Energy, 
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The Pathway of Roses 

Tiis book has been -vmtten csperially for those 
awakened souls, so numerous in this rare century, who 
jyould open their minds to all that is nch, all that is 
lofty, all that is beautiful, and all that is mspmng in life. 

Table of Contents 

I — Paths to the Ufe Beautiful 
11 — The Way to Freedom, 
ni — The Supreme Point of View 

IV — The True Order of Things, 

V— The Good that is In You 

VI — Giving Your Best to the World, 

Vn — Gi%’ing Much and Receiving hfuch. 

Vin — ^And All Things Shall be Added 

IX — ^When Life Is Worth Living 

X — The Way, the Truth, and the Life, 

XI — To Know and Think the Truth 

XII — Finding the Lost Word, 

Xni— The Royal Path to NVisdom, 

Xrv — The Golden Path to Intaxiase 
XV — The Life Jlore Abundant. 

XVI — ^Human Nature Becoming Divine Nature, 

XVn — ^A Sublime State of Existence 
XVni — A Foretaste of Heaven. 

XIX — The Vision of the Soul 

XX — The Infinite Revealed. 

XXI — Return Ye Unto God. 

XXn — Prayers That Are Answered 
XXin — The Faith that Moves Mountains 
XXTV — The Winds and the Waves Shall Obey My IVIIL 
XXV — ^For I Have Overcome the Wodd. 

XXVI — The Supreme Purpose of Ufe. 

XXVH — The Psalm of Rejoicing 
XXVUI — God’s Beautiful Gift to Me. 
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THE 

MASTERY OF FATE 

By CHRISTIAN D LARSON 


WhRt will your future be ? Make It yoortelf as you 
want It to be. You can Here is a Book that 
will tell you how. 


Partial Contents 

There Is no chance ' Every Effect Has a Definite Cause 

The Cause of Circumstances and Enviionment. 

The Law Through Which Man May Control his Circumstances and 
Change his Environment 

The Cause of Good Luck and How Every Person May Use That 
Cause 

The Cause of Adversity and Misfortune, and How to Remove it. 

Why Environment Controls the Negative Man But Not the Positive 
hfan. 

How any Person may Become a Positive Force 

How Man May BuOd His Own Future 

The Way to Higher Attainment and Greater Achievements 

The Inside Secret of Success 

Why Things are as They are In Personal Life 

The Cause of Present Personal Conditions 

How Conditions can he Changed and Things Made as We Wish 
Them to be. 

Making Real the Ideal Growing out of the Present into a Greater 
Future. 
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By ANNIE RIX MILITZ 


PRIMARY LESSONS 

IN 

CHRISTIAN LIVING 
and HEALING 

An excellent book from •vrlucb the Basic Pnnciple of 
this Wonderful Teaching may be easily nnderstood by 
anyone who will read It and study it. These teaching 
are not theoretical or chimerical, but pro\ea Truth 
Not only have the sick been healed by the practice of the 
teachings, but characters have been redeemed from vice 
and weakness, and prosperity has come to those who 
had never dreamed that there is a spintual law that 
gives fortune and freedom from debt. 

Thousands have become healers and teachers through 
the study of it 


CONTENTS 

Lesson 

I First Principles. 

IT. The Real and Unrtsil, 
in Words, their use and Power 
IV Failh 

V Knowledge and Good Judgment, 

VI Unity and Concentration, 

VII Our Heredity and Freedom from Scnsualllj, 
Vm Freedom from Delusions and Deceptions 
IX Forgivenes' The Cure of Sin. 

X Overcoml g Fear 

XI Divine Understanding, Our Strength 
Xn Divine Completeness, Our Satisfaction 

Index of Bible References. 
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By ANNIE BIX MILITZ 


RENEWAL 

OF 

THE BODY 

This new book teaches the art of body renewal through 
the development of an understandmg mind. 

“ Truth beheved and apphed dehvers the body from 
the ills that flesh is heir to ” is the message that Mrs 
Mihtz brmgs to her thousands of readers 

Man is to be transformed by the renewmg of his body. 
The human body is not material but mental, a collection 
of aggregation of thoughts By thought the body was 
built By thought (of the right kmd) it can be rebuilt 
If you would know the power of thought to rebuild 
your own body, make a study of this book. 

CONTENTS : 

Introdnctoiy. 

Chapter 

1 The Body Electric, 
n Every Thinks. 
ni The Fkeservation of the Body, 
rv The Divine Alembic. 

V The Fountain of Youth. 

VI The Playground of the Spirit. 

Vn Soul Culture. 

Vm The Glorified Body 
IX. Generation and Regeneration 
X. Prospenty , 

XL Paths of Pleasantness ' 

Xn The World Made Flesh 
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The Personal Power 
Books 

By W. W* ATKtHSON snd EDWARD t. 
BEAtS 


Vol 

I PERSONAL POW ER ; ot. Your Matt/r S<lf. 
n CREATIVE POU’ER , or, Your CousUustRt; Porc^i. 

III DESIRE POV'ER , or. Your Enrr^tla;; Portos 

IV FAITH VOWXR , or, Your Intrtrotlcnal Form. 

, V VTLL POWXR ; or, \ our D juamla Forco! 

VI. SUBCONSCIOUS POUXR ; or, Your Smct Form 
Vn SPIRITUAL POWXR , or, The Infinite Fount. 

VIII THOUGHT POWXR , or. Radjo MmUlwm. 
rX. PERCEPTIVE POWXR , or. The Art of ObiexvalJoD, 

X. REASONIXG POWXR ; or, PmcHcal Lorlc 

XI CHARACTER POWXR, or, PosilUc lodh-ldualily 

XII REGENERATTVX POWXR , or, VJtnl RcJq\ eanUon, 

Each book Is complete in Itsdf and co\ era thoroughly Its particular 
aubject. 

Each of these books contains 172 pages, bound in con\-ealent 
“pocket edition" size and form, In beautiful dark blue Ileiiblo 
leatherette (Fabrikold) cover. 
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The Conquest of Disease 

The Psychology of Mental 
and Spiritual Healing 

By EUGENE DEL MAR 

Author, Psychologist and Metaphysician 

THE REAL MASTER KEY TO HEALTH 
Because It will give you a firmer grasp on health, and 
surer understandmg of how to keep well ; and 
Because It establishes the basis for all methods of 
healing by Suggesbon and Auto-Suggestion 
THIS BOOK DEMONSTRATES 
That physical disease is in correspondence with mental 
inhatmonies and false thinking 
IT SUGGESTS 

The thoughts and methods whereby disease may be 
prevented or health restored 

ITS PRESENTATION IS ENTIRELY 
CONSTRUCTIVE 

And in complete harmony with the latest findinp of 
Apphed Psychology and Metaphysics 

CONTENTS. 

Foreword — Correspondence— Purposes and Objects — The Fnnda- 
mental Principle — Principle or Truth — The Ddusion of the Senses 
— The Illusion of Appearance — The Obsession of Fear — Knowledge 
and Opinion — The Reversal of Polarity — Thought Intellectual and 
Emotional — Conscious and Sub-conscious — Suggestion and Auto- 
Suggestion — ^Inhibition and *,Erohibition — Common Sense — The 
R«dm of the Ideal — The Silenco — The Cause of Disease — The Cure 
of Disease — Healing Methods— Faith and Love — ^Perfect Health — 
Supplements Statements and Affirmations 
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the healer 

A VsvctioLociCKt Sn/D^ 

By \XRNON DREW 


Spiritual lleiUn^* Tl»o Cutalht TJcctro- 

the Mind's 

TrZJrA^ Lun^ 

Training and Singing, to cure its ills. 


CONTENTS 

The Mind’s Cuntivc Foirej 

l>scnptlon of JElectro’iila^eUo Torce. 

InteDigeace and Matter 
I>escriptJon and Action of Phenomena, 

^rnpa^ of Human and Galinalc Eleclridtv, 

Opemndl of The lUectro MagneUc 

Lung Training 

Throat and Voice Production 
ASectlons of the Head 
General Ailments of the Bod^. 
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